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widest sense, and am averse to confining its scope to a limited
type of argument. If the opinion that not all probabilities can
be measured seems paradoxical, it may be due to this divergence
from a usage which the reader may expect. Common usage,
even if it involves, as a rule, a flavour of numerical measurement,
does not consistently exclude those probabilities which are in-
capable of it. The confused attempts, which have been made,
to deal with numerically indeterminate probabilities under the
title of unknown probabilities, show how difficult it is to
confine the discussion within the intended limits, if the original
definition is too narrow.
14. I maintain, then, in what follows, that there are some pairs
of probabilities between the members of which no comparison
of magnitude is possible ; that we can say, nevertheless, of some
pairs of relations of probability that the one is greater and the
other less, although it is not possible to measure the difference
between them; and that in a very special type of case, to be
dealt with later, a meaning can be given to a numerical comparison
of magnitude. I think that the results of observation, of which
examples have been given earlier in this chapter, are consistent
with this account.
By saying that not all probabilities are measurable, I mean
that it is not possible to say of every pair of conclusions, about
which we have some knowledge, that the degree of our rational
belief in one bears any numerical relation to the degree of our
rational belief in the other; and by saying that not all proba-
bilities are comparable in respect of more and less, I mean that
it is not always possible to say that the degree of our rational
belief in one conclusion is either equal to, greater than, or less
than the degree of our belief in another.
We must now examine a philosophical theory of the quanti-
tative properties of probability, which would explain and
justify the conclusions, which reflection discovers, if the preceding
discussion is correct, in the practice of ordinary argument. We
must bear in nmxd that our theory must apply to all probabilities
and not to a limited class only, and that, as we do not adopt a
definition of probability which presupposes its numerical men-
surability, we cannot directly argue from differences in degree
to a numerical measurement of these differences. The problem
50 subtle and difficult, and the following solution is, therefore,